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LETTER, Ge. 


OUR obligations to me, Sir, are not ta 
ceaſe with my life. They continue even 
beyond the grave: in the ſilence of which I 
could not reſt, if I was not indulged the liberty of 
acquainting you of my being your zealous apo- 
logiſt in the ſhades. But do not attribute this 
entirely to the conſtancy of my regard for you, 
of which I left you ſo ſolemn and eſſential a 
mark. It may be partly accounted for by an 
old woman's tenaciouſneſs of her opinion. It 
would hurt my vanity too much to give it up. 


And how many men in the world are there not 


in this reſpect rank old women? 


In vain, therefore, have certain perturbed ſpi- 
rits, who ate lately deſcended to theſe regions, 


A 2 endea- 


14 1 


endeavoured to alter my ſentiments of you: I 


am determined to ſtick to them, or at leaſt ap- 


pear to ſtick to them. Alive, I was never 
known to give up a point right or wrong; dead, 
I have not changed character. After all, I 
ſhould not care to paſs for having totally thrown 
away my eſteem and my liberality upon you, 
and conſequently, either for having been miſe- 
rably impoſed upon, or for having been gover- 
ned rather by whim than judgment ; which, 
however, between you and me, was, I am afraid, 
too often the caſe. 


But as fond as I am of taking you to be one 
of the greateſt men in any age or nation, for 
one of the moſt diſintereſted repreſentatives of 


your country that ever graced the legends of mo- 
dern patriotiſm, as well as for the moſt conſum- 
mate ſtateſman that ever took the reins of go- 


vernment in hand; ſorry I am to ſay it, I do 
not find ſo many, as I could wiſh, of my coun- 
try-men here, to concur with me in that opinion. 


My Lord-Duke, who is not abſolutely puri- 


fied from his love of money, ſneers me intole- 
rably 


5 J 


rably for the ſum I left away from his family, 
on no other conſideration, or better ſecurity 
than the moſt ſuſpicious word and profeſſions 
of a modern n 


Lord O- ſeconds him, with a coarſe fa- 
miliar laugh, in his old way, and ſwears by all 
the powers of ſelf-intereſt, that you have given 
him no occaſion to repent the notions he ever 
had of political prudery ; for that he never in his 
life heard a ſpouter of high heroics, or a boaſter 
of patriotiſm, but that he was ſure of him, on 
coming up to his price. 
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The good Lord 73. tells me too I ſhall 

have an admirable plea, in equity, to redemand, 

on your arrival here, the ſum I bequeathed you, 
4 and that there is no doubt of my recovering. 


All this, you may be ſure, was not over plea- 
ſing to me. But though, as I told you before, 


I never give up any thing, 1 was provoked to 
examine into the truth of things; and how 


to come at it, was not long a nn with me. 


There 
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riving here, ſome of whom were not ſo grate- 


fully ſenſible as they ought to have been, of the 
propriety with which they were ſacrificed in 


what they had the impudence to call your va- 


It was certainly amongſt the new comers from 
the upper realms, that I was to ſeek for the in- 
formation I wanted. However I might be diſ- 
poſed then to impoſe on others, by concealing 
the reſult of my enquiry, if it ſhould come out 
unfavorable to my prejudice, I was determined 
not to be impoſed upon myſelf: I therefore 


avoided conſulting any whom I could ſuppoſe 


to have been tainted with party-ſpirit, or bĩaſſed 
by any perſonal motive whatever, whether for 
or againſt you. The way to get at truth is cer- 


tainly not to ſeek it where the paſſions have ex- 
pelled or will not admit it. 


Amongſt ſuch, I deſpiſed equally thoſe who 
abuſed, or who admired you, At length I met 
9225 e eee with 


There were enough of our country daily ar- 
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with two. perſonages who anſwered the deſcrip- 
tion I had propoſed to myſelf. They were 
even talking af you when I accoſted them, and 
their ſentiments were diametrically oppoſite. So 
much the better. From the collifion of their 
2 I had the more reaſon to expect the 
light of truth would be ſtruck out. The ſum 
of what I leargt from them I now tranſmit to 
you : you cannot well be the worſe for it; at 
leaſt you cannot fail of thanking me for the 
honor I do you. 


Your partizan, at my requeſt, firſt opened 


the debate. He ſtated all your good qualities, 


and the good effects which have redounded from 
them to your country, or have been imagined ſo 
to do. He expatiated on your patriot firmneſs 
and prodigious ſteadineſs to your principles 3 


your nei en z your profound n 
ledge of affairs foreign and domeſtic; the great 


patronage you have given to all men of. merit, 


amongſt whom alone you had choſen your cq- 
adjutors; the emergence of a new order of fplea- 
, Ge. 1 r did 


121 | 

did days fince your adminiſtration ; your mea- 
Tares blooming with victory, glory, and peace, 
and which will ſurely bear thoſe delightful fruits, 
unleſs blaſted by domeſtic perfidiouſneſs and ma- 
Tignance. Your orator then proceeded, paint- 
ing in the ſtrongeſt colors that fiend Corrup- 
tion, and all the powers of Dulneſs expiring un- 
der a heroe uniting in himſelf the ſpirits of an 
Ariſtides and a Cato; your delicacy and wiſdom 
in the choice of your allies; all the enemies of 
the nation trembling at your nod, or ſprauling 
in the duſt where you have laid them, and hum- 
bly ſuing for a peace you will not grant them 
but on your own terms; your meaſures of 
taking Cape- Breton, Senegal, with all the reſt of 
the great and ſignal advantages to the nation dy 
you procured, and ſpecified in a moſt ſolemh 
authoritative ſpeech, which recording, as it did, 
the wonders of your reign, was, 'for-its candor 
im giving ALL the truth, not, perhaps, the leaſt 
wonder amongſt them. In ſhort, he concluded 
with an emphatic aſſertion, that ſince it had 
been your good fortune to obtain the public 
confidence, ſo neceſſary to ſtrengthen the hands 
of a r, it was even a ſpecies of trea- 
| ſon 
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1 9 1 
ſon to the welfare and intereſt of the nation, to 

attempt in this critical ſeaſon, to weaken your 
authority, or to rob you of that popularity 
which alone can enable you to add the mighty 
things you have promiſed, to thoſe you have 
already done: that he would therefore have every 
man treated as an enemy to his country, or 
friend to the pretender, who did not admire you 
as much as he did: and with this he concluded, 
with an air of triumph, in which I heartily con- 
curred with him. 


I expected to ſee his adverſary ſtruck mute, 
7 overwhelmed with ſuch a pomp of words and 
pathos as had been poured out in your favor: 
= inſtead of which, only ſhrugging uphis ſhoulders, 
he coolly ſaid, that as he had long known in 
the upper world that gentleman who had given 
you this fine character, to be one of great worth 
and honor, and a ſincere lover of his country, 
he paid that reſpect to his prejudice, which he 
did not ſuppoſe that.gentleman would, in return, 
pay to his reaſon. That he would however give 
B us 
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us his dyn motives of dilſbat, both for thy fariſ- 


faction, and to avoid the — of A 
er * * 


Proceeding then, he ſpoke to the en 
heads of your praiſe, mentioned in your admirer's 


ſpeech. 


| Firſt, as te your good or ill qualities, he de- 
fired a juſt diſtinction might be made between 


 fpeaking of you as a private perſon, or as a 


man of the public. That as to the firſt, he held 


in the utmoſt ſcorn and deteſtation, allſort of per- 


ſonality; that it was not his buſineſs to inquire 
whether you was in a milk-diet, or revelled 
m Champagne; whether you was content with a 
Plain table, or had it loaded with all the poiſonous 
compounds of the French cookery ; whether you 


virtuouſly and fenſibly adhered to the chaſte joys 


of a marriage-bed, or, ignorant of true pleaſure, 
ranged the ſex in queſt of it, where it is never to 


de found, in variety: that however, as purity 
of morals was deſervedly a great prejudice in fa- 


vos 
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141 
wor of a public mr, he thought it would be 
wronging his own ſenſe of candor to paſs over 
in ſilcace that, in that reſpect, he had the high- 
eſt and che moſt honorable opinion of you, be- 


lieving you would have been but what you are, 


even if you had not been a valetudinarian. 


That as to your office · character, which being 
of a public nature, concerned every one, every 
one had a juſt right to canvaſs it, under the due 
reſtrictions of order, decency, and truth; and 


chat miniſters, as yet in England, were not ſo un- 


happy as to be in danger of keeping their faults, 
for want of their fellow - ſubjects daring to tell 
them of them; which would be attended with yet 


a worſe conſequence, the nation's ruinouſly tq- 


lerating them in places, for want of their being 


ſufficiently known. 


That as to your boaſted, patriot firmneſs and 
ſteadineſs to your principles, he would not take 
ypon him to controvert them ; but fairly left it 


* others to judge upon their own knowledge of 


B 2 facts 


Ls „„ 
facts relative thereto, facts as manifeſt as the 
ſun. That for himſelf he had always apprehended 
you had opened your firſt campaign againſt the 
miniſters upon the ſtricteſt Anti-H——n prin- 
ciples ; which, however mean nothing more than 
that Great Britain ſhould not be ſacrificed, at 
every turn, to a little province of G—ny, not 
only deſtructively for that nation, but for that 
province to which ſhe ſhould be ſacrificed ; that 
your loud ſounded profeſſion of theſe principles 
had their uſual effect, of getting any one a place, 
who knew how to avail himſelf of them: for 
that you ſo galled the miniſters, whoſe tenure of 
power was no other than a fatal complaiſance to 
Gn meaſures, that they were glad almoſt at 
any rate to purchaſe their peace of you. 


The effect, he ſays, of the argument in form 
of a place, was inſtantaneous. It carried imme- 
diate conviction with it. You turned about fo 
quick as to aſtoniſh even Corruption herſelf, as 


familiar to her as were thoſe perverſions ſhe ſo 
frequently operated. Should even that anſwer of 


yours 


1 


. 
1 


[23] 
yours to the expoſtulation of one of your friends 
about this ſuddenneſs of change, in which you 
neither reſpected that public whoſe opinion had 
given you all your importance, nor yourſelf, be 
an anſwer falſely imputed to you, though it 
ſtuck you up in all the print-ſhops in town, in 
not the moſt decent attitude, ſhewing your 4i/- 
embarraſſed face, as if to bid thoſe who had truſt- 
ed you kiſs it; it matters very little. The actual 
ceſſationof oppoſition from the very moment you 
Had thus hectored yourſelf into a place, when 
ſurely the times had not had time to change, 
ſufficiently determines the nature of ſuch a pro- 
cedure. Then it was that you ſo cavalierly 
turned your back on that Troy you had defended, 
and left the breach practicable for the introduc- 
tion of the wooden horſe, pregnant with the 
armed forces of H——r and H—e, againſt the 
pernicious conſequences of which, none had more 
fiercely declaimed than yourſelf; ſo that on your 
changing ſides, there needed nothing more to 
confute you than to oppoſe you to yourſelf. This 
ſame wooden horſe was however now all of a 
ſudden become with you the Palladium of the 
Britiſh 
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1 
bien ſtem; Zqua ne redite Tue (de 1 al 
it right?) was no. longer the motto, which 


ight haye ipod at the head of your policcs 


This conduct, however, your admirer's antago- | 


niſt proceeded to obſerve, ſeemed to do as little 


honor to your head as to your heart: none could 


welt ſee the good man, and ſurely as little the 
great man, in it. One would naturally enough 
have concluded, and even ſworn, that you 
would not ever be ſeen again on the ranks and 
in the character of a patriot. But times ſuch as 
the preſent ones were made to mock all proba- 
bility. You knew, it ſeems, the people, and 
what they. were capable of bearing, better than 
thoſe who argued only from the reaſon of things. 
Whether you imagined you had afforded too 


good a pennyworth, and wanted the court to 


buy you over again; whether you had impli- 
citly ſold your acquieſcence only for a term of 
years; whether it was a kind of native reſtleſſ- 


- neſs in you, or, in ſhort, whatever was the mo- 


tive, your volcano of patriotiſm once. more burſt 
forth into a fiery ſtream of eloquence, which, like 


the 
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the lave of Veſuvius, carried all before it. And 
what was the objeR ? the very fame us you 
had before renounced, H———n and H- 
cans, H- Ing and H ns, became once 

more the butt of Jour apparent rage; Wich 
nad orice more the fate ſucceſs. There was fo 
much of magic in that ſcund, Britain inſtine- 
tively and fo ſtrongly felt, that all her evils 
eame from thence, that ſhe took you once more 
for the champion of her intereſt, and not the 
prize-fighter of your own. One would have 
thought that, as to your paſt conduct, the whole 
body of the people had plentifully quaffed che 
Rreams of Lethe: every thing Was ann 
every thing was forgot, 


peer ak once more todk you under 
their protection, and hoiſted you on their ſhoul- 
ders, that you might ſtep from them, upon a 
level, in at the window of the royal cloſet. 
Then it was that you had obviouſly the moſt 
- glorious part to act, and, what is more, an e- 
qually eaſy one. You had nothing more to do 

| than, 


1 16 

il j than, when in the m. to ſtick to thoſs 

| | | very principles which had advanced you to it. 

0 „„ bd 

| N Every thing concurred to recommend it to 

| | you, public policy and your private intereſt. , The 

Mil |; times eſpecially, the times, beyond all the moſt 

| | " ſanguine expectation, favored that part, A 

| | i power by chance only the enemy to the enemy 

ö il + of Britain, and who never had been a friend 

5 to her: a power under the ſlur of a legal out- 

5 lawry; a power who could never effectually 

[1188 ſerve or be ſerved by her ; a power who could 

Wl do her little or no good, and might do her infi- 

| | | nite miſchief by embroiling her with all the reſt 4 

; 1 of the powers of Europe, had not the appear- 1 
0 ance of having changed the times in favor of thoſe a 

| | continental connexions againſt which you had ; 

lll. but juſt before levelled ſuch a ſtorm of elo- 4 

i | quence. The H——ns and 'H-{—ns too had, 3 

I! by their famous convention entered: into with- q 
| out conſulting this government, ſurely afforded Y 

| the faireſt occaſion that could have been wiſhed, 
il to cut them adrift. In ſhort, one would have 2 
| thought the new miniſter had beſpoke the play, - 
| every 3 
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every thing was ſo ready to be acted for his be- 
nefit, if he would have been but true to his coun- 
try and to himſelf; or had but underſtood enough 
of the theatre and buſineſs of it to have kept to 
that part, which had (againſt all reaſons for him 
at leaſt to hope it) procured him ſuch applauſe. 
Then was the time for you to plume. yourſelf 
upon your late high-ſounded Anti-germaniſm 
which now the aſpect and ſtate of things demon- 
ſtrate to be as eſſential to ſound policy, as Anti- 
gallicaniſm itſelf, But can, or will, poſterity 
believe, what however ſeems no wonder in theſe 
portentous times, that the very man who had 


fulminated againſt continental connexions, who 
had even forced himſelf into power, in virtue of 


the popularity which that fulmination had pro- 


cured him; that he, at the very juncture of time 
when the perniciouſneſs of thoſe connexions 
never was more manifeſt, plunged over head and 
ears into them, new-cemented one of the moſt 
obnoxious, and the moſt dangerous of them 


with P-ſſ-a, and renewed another with H—r, 


&c. which had been fortunately broken off of 


itſelf? Who could ſuſpect that you would go 
| C over 


9 88 1 

over to thoſe opponents you had fairly driven 
out of the field, and have hoiſted again that rag - 
worn ſtag of Germany you had forced them to 


ſtrike? Yer ſoit was: and what ĩs yet more incre- 


dible, a few momentary flaſhes of a ſucceſs in no 
ſenſe their aun, were ſufficient to blind to ſuch a 
degree one of the moſt profound, ſolid people in 
the vaiverſe, that they did not ſee the conſequences 
which either actually did; or in all human proba- 
bility would, reſult. from ſuch politics. They 
did not then conſider, amongſt many other bad 


op to follow, _ 


| That nothing could be more wrong than to 


8 ſo fair à cauſe as their own, with one 


which, to all Europe beſides, had from the very 
firſt ſtep taken in it carried a condemned face; by 
which means, the welfare of the Britiſh nation 
ſtands endangered, the ſodeſirable unity of her ſy- 
ſtem broken, and the riſk of her own war is un- 
neceſſarily doubled ; being made to depend on 
the iſſue of a moſt precarious continental one, and 
he to pay for this folly into the bargain, 


C7 


That 
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| That the 44 of money or troops employed to 


| ſtrengthen that cauſe on the continent, would not 


only proportionally weaken their power to carry 
on the war effectually in its natural channels, the 


ſea and America, but cool the friendſhip, if not 


even turn hoſtile towards them, thoſe nations 
with whom their greateſt intereſt is to maintain 
the ſtricteſt amity and fair correſpondence. 


That ſuch a miſ- alliance, by thus multiply- 
ing the enemies of the nation, or at leaſt rob- 
bing her of her moſt uſeful friends, made it ne- 


ceſſary to keep meaſures more than otherwiſe ſhe 


need do, with the hitherto-neutral powers. 


That if undue conceſſions ſhould therefore be 


made either to Spain or to Holland, the nation 
had no one to thank for it but thoſe ſtateſmen : 
(ſtateſmen too!) who had hand-bolted and coup- 
led her with an ally, that had brought with him 
for his contingent a great army indeed, but 
employed in his own deſtruction; himſelf to 
feed with ſubſidies, a cauſe, which, whether clear 
or not clear, was in effect the ſame thing to Bri- 

C2 tain 


[20] 
tain, and to be ſupported by artnies in her pay; 


and the enmity of moſt of the powers in Europe; 


all whom to brave, muſt not only be a downright 
coffee-houſe Bobadil's or Drawcanfir's air, but 
appear more in the ſtile of the court of Barbary 
than of a great and reſpectable nation, whoſe 


| wiſh never uſed to be other than that her juſtice 


ſhould be the meaſure of her power. 


That from the inſtant the German empire 
ſtood poſſeſſed, in form, of this cauſe, the worſt 
office that poſſibly could be done to the K. of 
Pr—, and eſpecially to H——r, H-ſſe, &c. 
was Britain's any-ways interfering in itz ſince 
ſhe could only, without a probability of ſaving 
them, exaſperate matters, ſo as to bring on the 


utmoſt extremities to which the ban of the em- 
pire could proceed; the carrying of which into 


effect will probably be found not ultimately to 
depend on the ridiculous patched-up army, that 
has been commiſſioned under the name of the 
army of execution. That this interference was 
alſo greatly beneath the majeſty, and certainly 
not conformable to the juſtice, of this nation, 


who 
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[ 21 ] 
who would herſelf ſcarce like to ſee a foreign 
power intermeddle between her laws and a ſub- 
jet; and that every prince in Germany, the 
emperor himſelf included, however abſolutely a 
ſovereign as to his own ſubjects, is no more than 
a ſubje& himſelf to the laws of the empire. To 
ſay arbitrarily that thoſe laws are bad, or with- 
out proof, that the adminiſtrators of them 
are corrupted, was, inſtead of reaſoning, abuſ- 
ing; which was indeed the grand reſource of the 


wrong-heads of the times, and eſpecially of the 
head of them. | 


That as to the money and troops ſent over 
to Germany, by way of diverting the French 
from falling with their whole force upon Pruſſia, 
this meaſure could at beſt, and, humanly ſpeak- 
ing, but for a while put off the evil day for him. 
That the French could not wiſh for a better 
game, than Britain's putting herſelf to ſo im- 


menſe an expence, riſking the blood of her ſub- 


jets where France would moſt wiſh to meet them, 
and incurring a general odium ; and for what ? 
To furniſh France with a plauſible excuſe of in- 


_ abi- 
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ability to cruſh. that very prince whom ĩt would 
be madneſs in her to think of cruſhing, unleſs 
forced at length by his procedure to contribute 
in earneſt to the cruſhing him, for which. how- 
ever ſhe will take care to be well paid. Nor 
quite unreaſonably. She would hardly be ſo 


generous as gratuitouſly to promote or ſuffer the 
deſtruction of the only power in Germany capa- 


ble of ballancing that Houſe of Auſtria which 


meaſures moſt Unbritiſh have unfortunately 


driven for refuge into the arms of that inſidious 


friend, herſelf, whoſe alliance might therefore be 


reaſonably expected to be as unpermanent as it 


is unnatural, if -the obſtinate attachment of the 
Engliſh ro their miſtaken politics was not to 
draw the ties cloſer. When, whatever ſacrifices 
are made by Auſtria to France, for France's fuf- 
fering her to wreak her reſentment, will all be 
at the expence of the Engliſh intereſt in Europe: 
and O may it not be in America! In the mean 
time, there is all the reaſon to think that France, 
true to her own ſecret intereſt, has been for ſpin- 
ning out the German war by giving Pruſſia law, 
| fo far as ſhe could pare! him and at the ſame time 


ſave 
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fave appearances to Auſtria. She has certainly 
hitherto done againſt him no more than ſhe could 
well help. The number of men ſhe loſt at the 
pitiful. rout of Roſbach is not worth mention- 
ing. Her. game, and ſhe ſeems to have under- 
ſtood and played it well, was, like her deſpo- - 
tiſm copied from the Turks, who aggrandized 
themſelves by the inconſiderate obſtinacy of 
the Chriſtian princes weakening themſelves 
by the diviſions thoſe infidels had fomented. 
And thus, when both "ſides in Germany ſhall 
have alternately conſumed their forces, exhauſted 
| their treaſures and credit, and loſt the flower of 
their armies, France will come in freſh, as it 
were, and in a capacity to dictate what terms ſhe 
pleaſes; in which ſhe will hardly forget herſelf, and 
will moſt probably in the end run away with all 
the advantages of a war which has already been 
ſo fatal to the human ſpecies. And indeed what 
heart is there honored with the feelings of hu- 
manity, but muſt ſuffer at hearing Germany ſo 
often mournfully reſounding with poſtilions 
winding the fall of her braveſt fons ? Sweet mu- 
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fic to the French! Whether they fall on the ſide 
of Pruſſia or of Auſtria, they are Germans till, 
Yes France, France is the only gainer by their ca- 
lamity, and to Britain it is they impute it. Her 
careleſſneſs in not refuting accuſations, has given 
her . greateſt enemy the arms of appearances 
againſt her, and appearances it is that govern 
the world. To rely entirely on innocence, and 
to leave truth to its inſenſible perſpiration, 
through time, is not always, at leaſt in po- 
litics, the ſafeſt courſe. Miſchief irreparable 
may. be done by a calumny before it is ex- 
ploded. 


That the nation, by abandoning the ſteady 
light of reaſon, and ſuffering herſelf to be mi- 
ſerably miſled by the falſe glare of a Will-o-th'- 
wiſp, had gone out of the plaineſt road imagi- 
nable, into a wild of precipices on all ſides, 
without an opening to ſafety : for ſurely an ig- 
nominious peace can never deſerve the name of 
ſafety, and that perhaps one of the moſt deſperate 
of her ſymptoms, was not only her not ſeeming 


to know her being in danger, but her inſenſibi- 
lity 
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liry to loſs of reputation, to ſay nothing of that 
of her intereſt, by thoſe continental connections 
which have expoſed one of the beſt and honeſt- 
eſt of Kings to be treated with the utmoſt irre- 
verence, both by her enemies and allies : and 
the nation herſelf to be conſidered as one; to 
whoſe politics it was only now wanting to nego- 
tiate a quadruple alliance, by inviting into it the 
emperor of Morocco, and the moſt ſerene re- 
public of Algiers. 


That if, through your rage of holding power 
by the miſ-uſe of a popularity uſurped without 
the leaſt title to it, your deſigningly bluſtering 
airs ſhould be miſtaken, for that true ſpirit, and 
quick ſenſe of honor, which ſo well become a 
nation: or if even a juſt war ſhould be conſe- 
quently reſolved on with Holland, preferably ta 


the tamely giving her a ſatisfaction, to which 
ſhe is not however without ſome pretentions; yet 
ſuch are the national circumſtances, under this 
continental involvence in a cauſe with which ſhe 


has originally nothing to do, that on ſuch a war 
D break 
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reaſon than Britain to rejoice in the iſſue 3 and 
the nation would have ample cauſe for averringy 
that you had been ſteady only to her ruin, after 
being inconſtant at a juncture, when the not being 
ſo would not only have ſaved, but eſſentially 


ſerved her; to ſay nothing of the ſtability which 


would, in ſpite even of the court itſelf, have 
thereby redounded to your own power : that you 
had conſequently been, if not falſe to your 


country's intereſt, at leaſt ignorant of your own, 
or of both. 


That the Britiſh nation ſeems alſo not to re- 
flect, that the diſtracting her councils by the per- 


nicious admixture of the continental embroils, 
takes away all point of view from her, and ſu- 
perfluouſly ſubjects her to the carrying on or 
paying for two wars inſtead of one : That could 
ſhe even adopt ſo mad an idea, as that her navy, 
powerful as it is, in concert with the land-force 
of Pruſſia, Hanover, Heſſe, Brunſwick, and the 


mighty potentate of Buckeburgh, could give 


laws 


breaking out, France would probably have more 


— 5 
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laws to all Europe, and conſequently realize in 
herſelf that chimera of univerſal empire; ſuch 
a hope has but a ſlippery foundation in her de- 
pendence on a prince, who, granting him all 
that moſt religious fidelity to treaties, of which 
he has given ſome memorable proofs, may yet 
be diſtreſſed and compelled, by the paramount 
law of ſelf-preſervation, to leave Britain in the 
lurch. Should Britain and Pruſſia, on the 
other hand, inſtead of wearying out the powers 
with whom they are at war, than the expecta- 
tion of which a vainer there could hardly be, they 
themſelves become tired out and exhauſted with 
undeciſive operations, what will then become of 
the fruits of Britain's maritime ſucceſſes ? Will 
not their fate in Aſia, Africa, and America, be ra- 
ther regulated by that of Europe, than that of 
Europe by them? Yet widely different might 
have been the caſe, if thoſe powers, inſtead of 
being alienated from Britain by the unaccount- 
able part ſhe has taken, had ſeen her only act- 
ing upon her own bottom; they would then 
have moſt likely been glad to ſee weights taken 
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out of the ſcale of F rance, and thrown into that 


of Britain and of Liberty. None of them pro- 


bably would have wiſhed the reſtitution of any 


conqueſt. ſhe might have made upon France; 
whereas, as things are, judge of the impolicy of 
Britain which has been ſo great as to render the 
cauſe of even France a popular one in Eu- 
ak 


That the people of England had run head- 
long into a grievous miſtake of buſtle for buſi- 
neſs; a miſtake owing to that imbecility and 
inactivity of your predeceſſors, contraſted to 


which your ſchemes, crude and undigeſted as 


they were, had an air of life, and of doing ſome- 


ching. They did not conſider, that wrong or 


ſilly meaſures may ultimately prove as fatal as 


no meaſures at all; that the paths to perdition 


are numerous, and often diametrically oppoſite; 
but that the right roads are never more than a 
very few, which the point is to hit. That, in 
ſhort, the ſcratch- work of expeditions, which ex- 
ulcerated France without weakening her, or defi- 

cient 
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cient or ill-concerted plans of operations, are no 
more a mark of life, than a ſick man's toffing 
and throwing his arms about in che nn of 
a fever is a vital com. 


Here this ſcrupulous weigher of merits ſtop- 
ped. His adverſary, your adherent, told him, 
that he muſt have been, when alive, under the 
biĩaſs of ſome perſonal intereſt, ſome reſentment, 
malice, or party-ſpirit, 'of which the impreſſion 
ſtill remained upon him. The other ſmiled, and 
obſerved, that nothing was ſo injurious to man- 
kind, ſo ſtupidly abſurd, nor ſo common, 
as indiſtinctly to place all private opinions 
upon the adminiſtration of public affairs to the 
account of ſome ſuch motives: Yet what 

does ſuch a concluſion infer, unleſs ſo groſs 
an abſurdity as would be that of imagining, that 
a nation which, for evident advantages both na- 
tural and acquired, hardly ſees her equal on the 
globe, does not deſerve to produce ſubjects ſen- 
fible enough of her worth to eſpouſe her cauſe 


for 
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for her own ſake ?— Motives; (he added) being 


in general not ſuſceptible of afcertainment z not 


always even by the man himſelf who profeſſed 
them, the public gave very little heed to any pro- 


feſſions; that truth of facts and arguments was 


what it conſidered, as the only object worthy of 


its attention, and that eſpecially. the public never 


allowed railing to be reaſoning z nor much leſs 
calling names to be confuting. That he, to the 
beſtof his knowledge and underſtanding, had, as an 


impartial by- ſtander, ever repreſented the truth, 


and the truth only; nor that but with the moſt 
perfect indifference about its reception, unleſs 
indeed ſo far as its utility to the public might be 
affected by it. That as to yourſelf, his own con- 
ſtant opinion of you had been formed upon a 
judgment too cool, too tranquil, too unprejudi- 
ced, not to make him ſenſible that he was do- 
ing you an honor, in his deigning to take cog- 
nizance of your conduct, which nothing but its 
unaccountable relation to the public welfare 
could juſtify to himſelf. That you then, if any 

| thing, 
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thing, he rather pitied, for the numbers who 
did not know you, having affixed to you ſuch 
an idea of over-importance as, whilſt it gives 
you power to do infinite miſchief, only increaſes 
your blindneſs to your natural inability of an- 

ſwering the raiſed expectation. That, as to 
any thing further, he was extremely pleaſed at 
being dead and buried out of the way of all non- 
| ſenſe in the upper world, and of any longer ſee- 
ing, without his being able to help it, his wretch» 
ed country in prey to Folly, that genuine iſſue of 
the left-handed marriage of Power with Pre- 


ſumption: No time ſurely more deſirable not 
to live in! | 


He wanted here to leave off, but I defired him 
to proceed, which, in complaiſance to me he did, 
He obſerved, that it was not long before your 
unſteadineſs, in turning againſt' your country 
that. very influence her voice had procured you 
for her defence, was nobly puniſhed. The old 
m rs ſaw you with as much pleaſure, 
as if you had never changed before, diſhonor 

| | yourſelf 
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yourſelf by: Joining wem; and thus give them 
their revenge for the contempt with which you 
had, perhaps not unjuſtly, loaded them. The well- 
meaning people rejoiced indeed, becauſe they 
imagined this unanimity of the heads of parties 
portended well to the adminiſtration of affairs; 
not conſidering that though unanimity has, it is 
true, a plauſible captivating found, it was by 
what they ſhould agree upon, and not merely 5 
by their agreein g, that their unanimity was to 
be eſtimated. Alas! little did the people in ge- 
neral know or conceive, that after all, a German 
intereſt was to be the center of union; and that 
the new m —- r, their own darling elec, 
was preparing to ſtrike deeper into the continent 
chan any miniſters before had dared to venture, 
The old ones eſpecially muſt have voluptu- 
ouſly enjoyed your thus over-ſhoooting them in 
their own bow, aſſured as they were that the 

prize of it would be to themſelves, Thoſe old 
ſtaunch complaiſants to the court-paſſion, knew 
very well they would have all the merit, where 
they wanted to 0” it, of thoſe meaſures, 
which, 
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which, without your popularity to give them 
countenance, could not have taken place. 
They durſt not have propoſed to ſend a man to 
Germany; your face was fet to the ſending of 
thouſands; and in what a manner too! Then it 
was that the national intereſt, under your au- 
ſpices, was once more ſhifred from the broad 
baſis of Europe, to the little diminiſhed point of 


two or three provinces of Germany, and thoſe 
liable to the ban of the empire. 


In the mean time, the favorites behind the 
ſcenes muſt have been highly diverted. You 
had deſpiſed their judgment, and what a proof 
was you now giving of your's, in ſuffering your- 
ſelf to be their temporary tool! They doubtleſs 
careſſed, admired, and extolled you to the ſkies, 
whilſt you was thus fo kind at once to do 
what they wanted, and to bring all the 
conſequences upon yourſelf : conſequences 
they could not but know (nor be too much 
reproached for knowing) would do the French 
a ſervice on the continent, which would by much 
out balance the miſchief done them by naval - 
expeditions, the reduction of Cape Breton irfelf 
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included. This banter of theirs however muſt 
have produced a fine laugh in the ſleeve, whilſt 
thoſe who always deſpiſed you as much as you 
had affected to deſpiſe them, were thus playing 
you off, You was now their © great man, a 
« man to be ſupported; nay, a man that knew 
„ buſineſs: which, by the by, is the laſt qua- 
lity they would have allowed you before ; and 
all this you ſwallowed, whilſt they were lolling 
out their tongues by ſtealth at you, looking 
archly at one another; as much as to ſay, 
© We have him, he cannot retreat now.” Their 
part however was an infamous one; ſince it 
could not be acted but at the expence of their 
country but then, what muſt your's be, in your 
being thus their tool and jeſt? You could not 
complain of this uſage as unfair, becauſe you 
knew them, as it is pretty plain they did you. 
Could they elſe have propoſed to you the re- ac- 
ceptance of a place from which you had juſt 
before been as unaccountably outed as you had 
been taken in; and which they did not offer you 
again till they were driven to it, by finding your 
popularity indiſpenſably neceſſary to their pur- 
poſes; and a place which moſt probably had ſo 

long 


— 


3 
long gone a- begging, only becauſe no-one 
would or durſt have accepted it on the condi- 
tion which you muſt have done, with incom- 
parably more reaſon for yd; than for any other 
to refuſe it? Which objection to you more than 
to any other, ſhews of itſelf what that condi- 
tion of acceptance muſt have been, even if the 


| meaſures which took place inſtantly upon it had 


not abundantly ſpecified it, If you accepted in 
the fear, that if you had not, they could at 
laſt have done without you, and have ventured, 
on their own heads, the continuance of thoſe. 
unpopular connexions, where was your policy ? 
If you came into them with every reaſon from 
the aſpect of things to keep more out of them 
than ever, where was your ſteadineſs? If from 
a ſecret paſſion for the favor of a court, with 
which you might not be the leſs dying to be 
well, for your abuſing it, you conſented to ſa- 
crifice the Britiſh intereſt to meaſures of which 
yourſelf had ſo often demonſtrated the fatal ten- 
dency, where was your loyalty to your country 


and to your king? If, again, any domeſtic 


ſtreights, ariſing from your having launched in- 
to inconvenient expences on the preſumption 
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of a n tenure of the office you had quitted, 
gave you cauſe of regret, and of ſeeking to re- 
gain it; if ſuch a conſideration, I ſay, of for 
tune, came in for apy ſhare of your flexibility, 
| where was the purity of your diſintereſtedneſs ? 
But when the conſequences of your laſt defec- 
tion ſhall come into exiſtence, and into exiſtence 
ſome of them are already come, and the reſt 
haſtening into it, when you ſhall at length dif- 
cover that you have been amuſed and cajoled 
by your colleagues in office; what will you do? 
Again will you have recourſe to your old friends 
the people, with a complaint of your having 
been ſacrificed by thoſe new friends of your's, 
to whom you had yourſelf ſacrificed that very 
people ? and ought they not with one accord 
to anſwer, that you was rightly ſerved; that their 
wrong v was in ſome meaſure revenged by it; that 
they were ſick of biting ſo often at ſo ſtale A 
bait z ſick, in ſhort, of being ſo repeatedly made 
the tools of their own perdition, by their being 
deceived with falſe ſigns and colors, into be- 
ſtowing their influence upon one, who, the in- 
ſtant he had obtained ir, turned it againſt them- 
ſelves, his political creators out of nothingneſs ? 


Bof 
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But they will not anſwer ſo, it maybe ſaid, and 
you will be received with open arms, as if you 


had not deſerved ſuch an anſwer. May be: fo. 18 


But then it muſt be allowed too, that theſe are 
preciſely the times in which the moſt flagrant im- 

probabilities have greatly the odds on their ſide; 
aà hint, by the by, not unimprovable at Arthur's. 
He ſhould not then wonder (he added) to ſee you 
once more availing yourſelf of that ſingle cir- 
cumſtance which had preſerved to you your po- 
pularity, your having at once humored the 
populace and the court, in their paſſion for the 
K of Pr; a paſſion, which on each 
ſide had very different motives, and of which 
you could not have too ſtrongly reſiſted the 
blindneſs in both court and people, and perhaps 
in yourſelf; which laſt ſuppoſition is, however 
wretched, the only excuſe for you. That was 
he again in life, he ſhould die with laughing, if 
once more putting on the heroic buſkin and the- 
atrical air, you was to begin with a prologue 
upon your being proof againſt money and luſt 
of power, and of your ſighing for a retreat in 
the ſtile of a Scipio, whilſt onfy with-held from 
it by your tender patriotic concern for that dear 
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-cloar country of your's, which you would be loth 
to leave to deplore the deſertion of ſuch a fa- 
ther as you have been to her: and then pro- 
ceed to lay before an audience, melted with all 
this mock-pathos, the unpromiſing aſpect of 
affairs, the difficulties incident to raiſing the 
ſupplies of the war; of all which, it ſeems, you 
know ſo much, as to know that the nation has 
ſuch inexhauſtible reſources to carry it on, that 
whoever ſhould dare to ſuggeſt the contrary, 
ought to be conſidered as a traitor, and purſued 
accordingly. Now, the jeſt of ſuch a declama- 
tion, if jeſting was quite fo proper in fo ſerious 
a concern, would be not only the effrontery, 
but the glaring falſity of the aſſertion and con- 
cluſions: ſince the loweſt man of the nation, 
grant him but common ſenſe, and the modera- 
teſt knowledge of the preſent conſtitution of 
things, would have a right to ſay to you, with 
all that ſtern coolneſs which atttends the contempt 
of a ſilly impoſition, * Sir, if the nation is ſo 
4 unfortunate as to experience a failure of cre- 
« dit at her greateſt need, ſhe muſt be ſunk as 
low indeed in her ſpirit and underſtanding as 
ith poſlible for her to be in her circumſtan- 
66 ces, 
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ces, if ſhe can ſuffer the very man who is 
himſelf palpably the occaſion of it, to inſult 
her with an attempt to make, or rather, in 
truth, to continue her a party with him in the 
farther deception of herſelf, till all diſcovery 
of it comes too late. But ſurely, Sir, you of 
all mankind ought to be the leaſt ſurprized 
at the preſent meaſures not inviting credit; 
ſince it is not ſo long ſince, that even ſo 
great and wiſe a man as you are, thought 
them as infernally bad ones, as thoſe may do' 
who now with-hold their money : an opi- 
nion which, though you may have changed 
upon being more enlightened by a poſt, might 
not be the caſe of thoſe who had not like you 
got one. Thoſe continental connexions which 
you had condemned, defended, condemned 
and defended again, juſt as you, was in or out” 
of place, could not to any ſolid, ſenſible per- 
ſons ever have changed aſpect, unleſs greatly- 
in favor of the expediency of having leſs to do 
with them than ever. Will you then dare to 
ſay, that thoſe who now think as yourſelf not 
long ſince thought, are in the wrong? when, 
in defiance of that greedily ſwallowed ſpeech 
« of 
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of your dictating, in which you too ſucteſs- 
fully dazzled the people by ſhewing them 
only the funny fide of things, in order to 
captivate for the moment their confidence 
and ſupport, every circumſtance concurs to 


ſtrengthen the reaſonableneſs of that averſion 


to meddling in the German quarrel, which 
was more than once your boaſt, as it has been 


more than once your ſacrifice ? Is Britain 


then perched upon your head as on a weather- 
cock, to turn with every guſt of wind that 
whifles you round ? Ought the nation, do 
you think, to adhere to you, for that your 
deſertion of her, which was all your return 
for the countenance ſhe had lent you, and 
which alone gave you conſequence enough 
for your deſertion to be of any? Is your 
country obliged to you for the reduction of 
Cape Breton, Senegal, or other atchievements 
by ſea ; when the ſea was, by the united voice 
of nature, the people, and common ſenſe, fo 
ſtrongly pointed out to be her element of 
war; ſince of what you was thus ſeeming to 
build up on one hand, you have in fact, with 
the other, ſo undermined the foundation, by 

1 your 
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your continuing or renewing connexions with 


the continent, that the whole of the laudable 
ſuperſtructure is likely to come to the ground 
with a tenfold craſh and ruin? In this ſenſe, 
(and may it not prove a juſt one!) thoſe ſuc- 
ceſſes are to the nation rather afflictions, and 
in you a guilt inſtead of a merit. In the 


mean time, your preſent' game looks as if it 


was not to extricate your country out of the 
labyrinth into which you have brought her, 
but to prolong her errors. You would never 
elſe prematurely affect to dread an ignomini- 
ous peace, when of there being ſoon any 
peace at all there is little probability, tho' 


that indeed is no rule of judgment. Things 


are at preſent too embroiled, ' and the minds 
of the powers at war as yet too inflamed. But 
if ſuch a peace was, through the force of dire 
neceſſity, to take place, you, you eſpecially, 
ought not to inveigh againſt it. It will be 
your own work. And, let me tell you, exe- 
crable as an ignominious peace is, there is 
yet ſomething more execrable, and full as 
pregnant with perdition ; and that is, an igno- 


* minious war. The Britiſh war was in its 
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outſet the faireſt imaginable. Aſk all Eu- 
rope, what it is now? Succeſs, which makes 
every thing white, does not ſeem to have got 
us much favor with that univerſal ſociety by 
which nations are fairly judged. Our allies 
are not much multiplied even fince the glorious. 
victory at Crevelt. In ſhort, our own war is 
ſo greatly changed in its nature, fince the fa- 
tal ingraftment on it of a foreign cauſe, that 
all the advantages already obtained, or preſum- 


able, humanly ſpeaking, in the courſe of it, can 


neither procure glory to the nation, nor ſtability 


to themſelves. In the mean time, whenever 


thoſe in power. (yourſelf perhaps one of them) 
what with urgency from without, and repug- 
nance from within, ſhall, nor is the time per- 
haps far off, be in that moſt aukward ſitua- 
tion of neither being able to keep what con- 


queſts are made, nor of daring to give them 


up; there will be ſtill in this dilemma a ſub- 
terfuge left for you, to which your modeſty 
will hardly hinder you from having recourſe. 
Exclaim violently againſt a deſperate faction, 


for having thwarted your admirable counſels, 


and clogged your finely-ſchemed operations, 
| « out 
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«© been liſtened to with perhaps as little reaſon 


„ 
out of envy, as if a miſcreant there could be 
on earth ſo very an ideot, ſo low, as not ra- 
ther to pity than envy you. Then give a 
looſe to the tragic pathos, ſpout heroics, 
rend the roof with patriotic rants, not forget- 
ting the hollow groan over that dear country 
of your's, to which your ſteadineſs has been 
ſuch a bleſſing. And though any peace al- 
moſt muſt be better than a war with ſuch a 
double face, a black and a white one, as we are 
now vainly carrying on, yet do you take fpecial 
care to waſh your hands of any peace, Which 
however juſtified by that neceſſity to the in- 
ducing of which yourſelf have ſo largely con- 
tributed, may be diſagreeable to the people. 
Proteſt, declaim, fulm hate againſt it. The 
noiſe you will make will nor only preſerve 
your popularity with the ſuperficial multitude, 
but collaterally anſwer another very valuable 
purpoſe, that of diſtracting the public judg- 
ment, and of drowning the voice of reaſon, 
which would fairly bring home to you the 
charge of being yourſelf greatly the original 
cauſe of that evil. You have before now 
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4 for being liſtened to, and why not again ? 
<« In the mean time, take this along with you 
« for the quieting your conſcience, that how- 
<« ever little you may deſerve to lead a nation, 
C at leaſt that nation which will ſuffer herſelf to 
ebe led by you, cannot, ſhould utter perdition 
ebe the conſequence, have any great reaſon to 
complain of her not having deſerved it.” 


Here this cavilling malignant ended a ſpeech, 
of which he begged pardon for the length, and 
which, as he ſaid, he had put into the mouth 


of a ſuppoſed living man, to give it the more 
life-heat, 


Your ſtaunch admfrer now interpoſed, and ob- 
ſerved to his opponent, that, after all his pro- 
feſſions of candor at the outſet of the debate, 
he did not make due allowance for your having 
been obliged to take matters as you found them 
already ſo ſettled, before your aſſumption into 
the miniſtry, that you could not, without a vio- 
lence too injurious-to the. reſt of the ſyſtem of 
things, break off ſhort theſe continental mea- 
ſures, 


[ 45 J 
ſures, of which he made ſo mighty a crime to 
you. 


The ' other's anſwer was as follows: That 
pure charity had been the motive of that omil- 
ſion with which he was reproached, ſince that 
very previouſneſs, he who reproached him 
mentioned, was palpably the higheſt aggrava- 
tion of your failure; for that the pre-exiſtence 
of thoſe meaſures was not unknown to you, be- 
fore your getting into power on the ſtrength of 
having railed at them. That your tame acqui- 
eſcence, and even active concurrence then in 
them after you had carried that point of power 
for yourſelf, proved to a demonſtration the na- 
ture of the motives and ſpirit upon which you 
had founded your oppoſition : and that you had 
coveted a high office, not for the ſake of redreſ- 
ſing thoſe national wrongs of which yourſelf had 
ſo juſtly complained in thoſe you abuſed and 
ſupplanted ; but that yourſelf might preciſely 
do the ſame or worſc. than they did, and reap 
that advantage from "hoſe ſacrifices which you 
envied them, In ſhort, the point of conteſt 
ſeemed to be, not who ſhould extricate your coun- 
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try out of her plunge, but who ſhould thruſt 
her more deſperately in. 


To this your friend replied : That there was 
another more favorable way of ſolving that ap- 
parent inconſiſtency in your conduct, which was, 
that you had been forced, as it were, by way 
of compromiſe, to yield to fome ill, that you 
might be able to do ſome good : that, conſcious 
of your intrufive and conſequently aukward 


figure in the cloſet, you was glad to ſoften 


things there in order to keep your place in it; 
and, under the favor of humoring the pre- 
dominant paſſion there, to make way for thoſe 
national points which would not otherwiſe paſs 
without ſuch a compliance : in which light your 
compliance was rather that of a patriot than of 
a courtier, ſince you ſtill made the good of your 


country your port of deſtination, though, by the 


wind's continuing to blow too ſtrong in a con- 
trary quarter, you was forced to trim to it, and 


* 3 — 1 


. His antagoniſt, in anſwer to this, obſerved, 
that he had often heard this plea offered for you 
ORE, by 


3 


by well-meaning people, and that he had always 
heard it with that pity due to the errors of a 
good intention, or of that amiable good nature 
which delights more in ęxcuſing than condemn- 

ing. The truly good always think the beſt of 
others. That unhappily however in your caſe, 
every plea brought for you, and this one eſpe- 
cially, made ſtrongly againſt you. For that no- 


thing appearing more plain, as before remarked, 


than that you well knew of thoſe continental 
engagements, fince the declaiming againſt them 
with as much vehemence as juſtice, had been 
your means of aſcenſion to power; you could 
not therefore plead ignorance of the reaſons 
yourſelf had alledged of your fierce wrath at 
them, In what then had thoſe reaſons ceaſed ? 
Was it not more evident than ever, that at the 
very juncture when you renounced them, and 


adopted the meaſures to which they had been 


oppoſed ; thoſe meaſures. had ſo pernicious a 


tendency, that there were no points you could- 


carry by acquieſcing in them, but what would 
not be only barely blanked by them, but muſt 
even ultimately turn againſt your country ? 
France was her enemy. Was it right then to 


give 
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give France a handle to draw off the attention 


of Europe from ſo defenſible a cauſe as was that 
of Britain at the beginning of the war, to fix it, 


unfavorably for her, upon that incident in the 


courſe of it, an alliance ſo liable to exception, 
which, inſtead of ſtrengthening, muſt abſolutely 
itſelf be her weak ſide? which muſt, if not ob- 
ſtruct her ſueceſſes, in all human probability, make 
her loſe the fruit of thoſe ſne may have gained, 
or will gain, on her own bottom at the expence 
of her own blood and treaſure. That one would 
think you had accepted of power only to con- 
ſummate the ſacrifice already begun of the na- 
tional points to the great antinational one, in- 
ſtead of making the laſt ſubſervient to the firſt, 
as has been urged in your behalf, That in lieu 
of endeavouring to looſen, you had drawn cloſer, 
the engagements between this nation and a 
Prince, who, by doing ſo much miſchief, had 
got two ſuch totally different reputations, the 
one all,over Europe, and the other in Britain 
only : a Prince who is evidently driving on in 
that career of perdition, which in the natural 
courſe of things muſt await him, unleſs he is 
ſaved by a miracle: ſince even his victories, it 
| may 


% 
may withqut à paradox be ſaid, only inſure his 


ruin, by encouraging him to brave it, and make 


a nẽceſſity of it to thoſe powers combined againſt 
him, who muſt exhauſt or tire him out, even in 
their defeats by him. This too may happen not- 
withſtanding thoſe admirably truſty recruits he 


raiſes by that new and extraordinary procedure, 


of preſſing into his ſervice the ſworn ſubjects of 
thoſe Proteſtant ſtates he has invaded and pil- 
laged, all by way of detending the Proteſtant 
religion, and reinſtating the liberties of Ger- 
many! That whenever ſuch an event ſhould 
come into exiſtence, which, however, no-one 
could lefs wiſh than himſelf, you could not at 
leaſt plead the improbability of it in your own 
defence. For that, to ſpeak in the modern ora- 
torial ſtile, even the different images preſented 
by Britain and Pruſſia might have kept off the 
idea of brioging them into conjunction: Pruſſia 
repreſenting a ſhallow rivulet, as enormouſly as 
ſuddenly ſwelled by a mere accident, burſting 
its banks, and with its overflow ſpreading a 
dreadful devaſtation through the neighbouring 
fields, ſooner or later to be reduced and ſhrunk 
back into its original littleneſs; happy, if nat 
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wholly annihilated by way of prevention for the 
future! whereas Britain appears like a majeſtic 
riyer, intrinſically rich from its own perennial 
fource, taking its courſe in a regular channel, 
and fertilizing as it flows. The intereſts of two 
fuch ſtates could hardly with any ſort of propriety 
be identified or made mutually to depend on one 
another. Thar beſides nothing was falſer than the 
pretence of any neceſſity in you for your acquieſ- 
cing in the continuance of the continental con- 
nexions, by way of compromiſe for thoſe points, 
of which ſuch as were recommended by the na- 
tion met with fo great, though probably in the 
end vain ſucceſs; whilſt the others of your own 
planning were either crude, abortive, or anſwered 
no valuable purpoſe in proportion to their ex- 
pence, or to the expectations raiſed by them. 
That the non- neceſſity of ſuch an acquieſcence 
was plain from the power of your popularity, 
(no matter, as to the effect, whether ſharped or 
fairly won) which would have made your col- 

| leagues in the adminiſtration think twice before 
they had ventured to brave the ill conſequences 
of your tribunitian vETo. That if thus backed by 
the whole force of the community on your ſide, 
and 


1 


and eſpecially by that of demonſtrable Truth, 


_ oppoſed to which all human authority makes ſo 
contemptible a figure, you could not have pre- 
vailed for breaking, or at leaſt looſening the 
continental connexions; your reſignation would 
not have been only aduty, but the very beſt policy 
in you, granting even that ſuch a reſignation would 
have been only what ſo many have been betore, 
mere grimace, a retiring back to take the greater 
leap forward: for that ſuch was the gratitude 
of the nation, that ſhe would never have deſer- 
ted the man who had not deſerted her. This 
is plain, ſince even on the bare appearance of 
your ſtill ſtanding by her in a few comparatively 


uneſſential points, what numbers do not per- 


ceive, or weakly fond of their prejudices will not 
feel, that ſhe is deſerted by you in the main one ? 
That in this inſtance of your unſteadineſs you 
had not ſpecified yourſelf either the friend to 
your country or to yourſelf. That even Hano- 
ver had the juſteſt room to complain of your 
purſuing that very tenor of councils which had 
already proved fo deſtructive to that ſtate, and 


of your thus, as it were, ſealing its ruin. Ha- 


nover, which might have remained perfectly ſafe 
1 in 
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in its priſtine mediocrity, under the common 
bond of the empire, if it had not been ſillily lifted 
up into the rank of nations, where its frog. fell 
muſt, if not even burſt, give it a moſt auk ward 
figure: and where it will have that prepoſterous 
policy of a weak preference to thank, if it 
ſhould add one inſtructive example more to 
many, of things forced up beyond their due 
Pitch, only to be daſhed to pieces on their preci- 
pitation to that ground again where they were 
before quietly lying. That, in fact, then you 
had, in this your ſecond or third departure from 
 Anti-hanoverianiſm, been at once groſsly want- 
ing to Britain and to Hanover, both whoſe in- 
tereſts ever required their being conſtantly kept 
ſeparate, or carried on collaterally, like paral- 
let lines, never to touch. But that, not content 
with taking under your auguſt protection the 
German connexions, juſt as you found them, 
you had, by going deeper into them than any 
of your predeceſſors had dared to do, acted as 


if you had imagined you could not too ſoon _. 


make repentance follow the ſimplicity of forget- 
ting, in your favor, that faith once forfeited, is, 
like departed life, never to return again. Un- 

| | | der 
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der your auſpices then, that inſatiate German 
'gulph, which had already ſwallowed, in vain, 
ſo much Britiſh treaſure, blood, and even honor, 
kept yawning ſtill for more; and new, after the 
immenſe ſums already palpably thrown away, 
the Britiſh troops muſt be ſent off, and where ? 
why, exactly to where, if the French had been 
obliged to pay the freight of the tranſport, they 
would not have had a bad bargain of their be- 
ing ſent; ſo little good they can do, fo wretched 
a ſigure they muſt make; not as to their courage, 
for that is undoubted, (they are Britons) but in a 
ſtate of ſubordination infinitely beneath the maje- 
ſty of the nation, and in a way leſs to ſave than to 
ſubject the electoral dominions to the extremities 
of the laws of war and of the empire; beſides 
drawing on this nation the odium of her ſeeking 
to perpetuate for her .own ends, or rather for 
ends not her own, that dreadful civil war which 
is actually to this hour making a ſhambles of 
Germany. That hitherto indeed, theſe Britiſh 
forces had not done any great matter of harm, 
or much to be'talked of; but had rather given 
ſomewhat of the idea of an army incog. That 
he would not add here, that this ſtep of ſending 
thale 
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thoſe ſuccours would have the appearance, to 
thoſe not better informed, of ſupporting and 
_ rewarding the Hanoverians for the breach of 
the convention of Cloſter-ſeven; becauſe he 
was determined to believe the French the 
violators of it; as he could not, without being 
too much hurt, imagine that a Britiſh miniſter, 
eſpecially the Britiſh Cato too! could poſſibly pro- 
mote, cheriſh, or abet, ſo black and perfidious a 
procedure : a procedure which would be treaſon 
to mankind, in adding freſh horrors to war, as if 
there were not enough already, by the diſtruſt ſuch 
a precedent muſt introduce, cutting off the ſmall 
remains of humanity left amidſt its rage and 
blood-thirſtineſs; a procedure which might 
even draw down the vengeance of Heaven on 
the national arms, or at leaſt, in the iſſue of 
things, verify that juſt remark, that ſuch as 
forfeit honor for the ſake of advantage, moſt 
commonly loſe in the end both honor and ad- 
vantage. Britain was the jeſt before, but that 
would render her the horror of Europe. No! 
it could not be you, that, with Probity and 
Patriotic virtue holding up your train, would 
act ſo execrable a part.—That he would only 
thea 
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then obſerve, that this meaſure of ſending 
away the Britiſh forces, which had, it ſeems, 
the great authority. of your countenance to 
it; this meaſure, by which the nation was 
weakened at home and diſhonored abroad, was 
ſurely not a proof of your having adopted juſt 
no more of the continental meaſures than you 
could well help, on finding them already fixed. — 
That this was making a moſt cruel uſe of the 
people's confidence in you, and of their juſt and 
noble ſpirit of reſentment againſt France, Which 
by this adulteration of it with Germaniſm, was 
degenerated into the abſurdity of hating the 
French more than they loved themſelves. That, 
in this war eſpecially, France, for every conſi- 
derable ally that ſhe had, ſtood indebted to that 
excentric policy of Britain, which had alſo 
frightened and made the neutral powers keep 
aloof from her councils. That France had great 
reaſon to rejoice at the deſigning mercenary uſe 
made of her name, in every quarrel kindled by 
her on the continent, to cry France! and halloo 
Britain on to take ſide, no matter for the impro- 
priety or rather imprudence of her interfering at 
all, ſo that German troops might haye but the 

benefit 


1 
benefit of ſtanding upon her pay books. Thus, 


for the ſake of gratifying a few German 


princes with comparatiyely an inconſiderable 
ſum, the nation was collaterally plunged 
without mercy, into expences needleſs, ex- 
orbitant and ruinous, as well as into an 

inextricable chaos of falſe meaſures; ſo that 

herſelf was made to purchaſe her own perdi- 

tion. How different from this conduct was 

that of the model of Britiſh ſovereigns, the 
good Queen Elizabeth! one of whoſe great 

excellencies lay, in that, ever faithful to her 
inſular ſituation, ſhe knew perfectly well how to 

make her advantage of all the parties on the 

continent ; but wiſely took care herſelf never to 

enter deeply into any of them. It is true, ſhe 

had no foreign dominions. 


| Here this vaio declaimer pauſed ; your zeal- 
ous advocate, without making him a ſingle con- 
ceſſion to your prejudice, aſked him with a little 
air of triumph, what he had to ſay againſt your 


diſintereſtedneſs? 
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Nornixo, was his anſwer: that is to ſay, ad- 
ded he, if the other, by diſintereſtedneſs, meant 
no more than a clearneſs from pecuniary views. 
He defired him, however, to take notice that his 
own candor had not made him give up a little, 
in giving up ſuch appearances as made that vir- 
tue at leaſt apocryphal. But that as he ſincerely 
believed they were appearances only, he diſ- 
dained to take the advantage of them; for that 
if money was not, as he granted it was not, the 
motive of your patriotiſm ſuch as it is, that 
ſame patriotiſm, conſidering your original preten- 
tions, had however been no very bad bargain to 
you. That, after all, if thoſe your ſo much boaſted 
felf-denials of perquiſites, gratuities, or ſweets 
of office, were fairly caſt up, they would amount 
to no more than a very moderate ſum, to paſs, 
as very juſtly it ought to paſs, for the purchaſe- 
money of thoſe places you have obtained, if 
in thoſe refuſals you politically had thoſe places 
in view. No-one can aſſert you had not: that 
is a point within your own breaſt, beyond the 
reach of human penetration, and perhaps even 
beyond your own, as it might lie buried from 


your own knowledge under other motives, which, 


* as 
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as more plauſible, would appear uppermoſt, 


Lou would not however be the firſt who, to 


compaſs his ends, had worn a maſk of difin- 


tereſtedneſs, ſo nearly reſembling life, as to be 


miftaken for what it only imitated. That 
nevertheleſs, for his part, he readily believed 
that money was not your paſſion: nor did he 
even impute it to you, as an unpardonable fault, 
a procedure which, before your laſt abdication, 


did not however ſhow, that you was ſo abſo- 


lutely diveſted from all attachments but thoſe to 
the intereſt of your country, as ſome of your ad. 
mirers would have it believed; for that you had 
not been entirely without reaſon reproached with 
having, in more than one gentle cuz, conſidered 
rather a family-merit to yourſelf, than a national 
one, Not but undoubtedly ſome of them might 


have, in their own right, pretentions at leaſt 
equal to yours, but which they muſtdeſerve to 
| forfeit by the meanneſs of claiming under ſo con- 


teſtable a title as that of your having merit enough 
for yourſelf and them too. Partiality to rela- 
tions, was, he obſerved, a paſſion, or rather weak- 
neſs, -which carried its excuſe with it in the hu- 
manity and goodneſs of heart it implied ; that it 

was 
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was ſometimes even juſtifiable on motives of ſecu- 
rity and truſt ; but that it was the height of impo- 
licy, when the preceding miniſter had been vio- 
lently reproached for a miſ-uſe of that indulgence, 


or where great parade had been made of a rigo- 


rous ſelf-denial of every branch of perſonal inte- 
reſtedneſs. But there were, he ſaid, many other 


paſſions more obnoxious, which might place 


power io a light of temptation enough to perſonate 
a Character in order to come at it. Paſſions, ſuch 
as pride and ambition eſpecially, which would be 
_ admirably ſerved by diſintereſtedneſs, as it is com- 
monly- underſtood in purely a pecuniary ſenſe, 
from its rarity and luſtre, dazzling enough to 


blind the world to thoſe paſſions themſelves. - 


That yet no-one of diſcernment had ever ſo much 
as dreamed of allowing any merit to the diſinte- 
reſtedneſs of a late prime miniſter ; who, after 
an enjoyment of that place for many years, had 
left little or nothing at his death. Ir was plain 
that money was not his paſſion, however it might 
be that of others whom he ſeduced by gratify- 
ing it; ſo that, amidſt that general contagion 
which he ſpread through the land, he might him- 
ſelf be allowed uninfected with it, as poiſonous 
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animals live exempt from the injury of ir 


own poiſons. But whatever other was his pre- 
dominant principle, ſtill he was not unjuſtly 
accuſed of being the father of corruption, as 
being the firſt who had even boaſtingly opened 
a poiſon-ſhop of it. And indeed, ſo doing, 
he would have done more ſervice to his coun- 
try in his declared war againſt patriot vir- 
tue, than any falſe friend to it; if that frank- 
neſs of his would have opened her eyes on 
this the plaineſt of all conſequences, that ſo 
flagrant a corruption was an inconteſtable 
proof of the exiſtence of ſome greatly un- 
national point to be carried by it; for corrup- 
tion has always ſome end. Now, muſt it not 
have been difficult not to ſee what that end was, 
when the perpetual foreign drain it cauſed was 
ſo conſtantly felt; and yet who was there ever 


oppoſed it, but in order to be taken off, or cor- | 
rupted not to. oppoſe it? That beſides the 


greater paſſions, there were low faults or de- 
fects of character, from which men ſometimes 
aſpired to power; ſuch as arrogance, ſelf-can- 
ceit, vanity, preſumption z in which caſe, a man 
under ſuch diſqualifications, was certainly more 


to 
\ 
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to be pitied, or at leaſt leſs to be blamed, than 
thoſe, who, not having the ſame excuſe of paſſive 
blindneſs to them, and ſelf- ignorance as their very 
nature implied in the owner, kept feeding thoſe 
follies with a filly admiration, or uſed their 
country, or even the poor perſonage himſelf, ſo 
ill, as to contribute to the ſucceſs of his preten- 
tions.— That diſintereſtedneſs, whether real or 
only acted, was in fact a pandar to thoſe paſ- 
ſions or faults which conſtituted juſt objections 
to a candidate for high employs in the ſtate; 
ſince the character of that ſingle virtue once well 
eſtabliſhed, would enable him to ſtand upon his 
importance, to play the game of prudery wich 
the courtſhip of power, and to refuſe much in 
order to get every thing. —That he looked on 
diſintereſtedneſs as undoubtedly the higheſt re- 
commendation of any ſervant of the public, in 
whatever ſtation, from the higheſt to the loweſt ; 
burt that itſelf alone and without other requiſites, 
was no more ſufficient to form a ſtateſman, 
than mere animal courage would a general; 
though without it he could not be but a deſpi- 
cable one.—That the uſe a man made of his 
power after he had got it ſeemed to him the beſt 
rule 
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rule of judgment of his intentions in aſpiring 


to it; ſo that when the blunders of a precedent 


miniſtry had, in your railing at them, been the 
means of your ſkrewing yourſelf into power, of 
which you made no better uſe than to commit, 
even with aggravations, the very, ſame ones; 


can it be unfair to conclude, that whatever inte- 


reſt was your motive, it could not certainly be 
the intereſt of your country, in the reparation 
to her of the miſchief done by thoſe blunders ? 
Once more, the meaſures you had capitally in- 
veighed againſt, were, from the very inſtant you 
got into place, grown all on a ſudden fo dear 
to you, that you ſeemed to think you could not 
do too much for them. That if not perfectly 


ſure of ſtanding well at one court, you was 
much miſ- reported if all your delicacy had hin- 


dered you from cultivating a right honorable 
intereſt at the other. Happy, thrice happy for 
it, to poſſeſs ſo virtuous, ſo great a man] eſpe- 


cially, if a partiality to Hanover, encouraged by 


ſo reſpectable an authority as his ſhould take 
deeper footing there than it might perhaps with- 
out it; to ſay nothing of the edifying example 
of his ſteadineſs! or of the eſſential ſervice he 

| muſt 
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muſt be of from his conſummate knowledge of 
affairs Inſtead too of invoking the aſſiſtance 
of the untainted neutrals of rank, influence, 
character, and fortune, where alone you could 

expect to find it; he obſerved, that you, with 
all your. ſublime diſintereſtedneſs, was not ſo 
fiercely untractable, but that you could once 
more draw very quietly with the avowed ſlaves 
of intereſt. How pleaſant a ſight to ſee you 
neſtling in with the old rank courtiers, and 
kindly aſſimilating with thoſe whom - yourſelf 
had, not long before, treated with as little ce- 
remony as if they had been recommendable 
to no place, but in an Aſylum or Magdalen- 


houſe for the reception of penitent State-proſti- 
tutes ! 


Your humble admirer interpoſed here, and, 
impatient to come to the point which he was ſure 
would ſtrike his antagoniſt dumb, aſked him, if 
he could have the face to deny that you ſo greatly 
excelled all the ancients and moderns. in elo- 
quence, that even Demoſthenes and Tully 
might tremble for the rank they had for ſo many 

ages 
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| ages enjoyed in the univerſal opinion ? "uy an- 


„ 


ſwer was as follows: 


That n * the volgar-fpirited many 
things he had advanced might, and doubtleſs 
would appear to flow from perfonal or by him 


much diſdained motives, or, in ſhort, from 


any motive but the real good one, he was at leaſt - 
ſo far from any malevolence to you, that no one 


would have been more ſincerely than himſelf re- 


Joiced at your deſerving a ſtatue from your 
countrymen, or would have more readily ſub- 
ſcribed his vote for one. That even, as it was; 
he thought it a ſtrain of cruelty beyond that of 
the moſt virulent libel, for flattery, thus to hold 
you up for a mark to the index-finger of deri- 
N in the compariſon of you to thoſe two ora- 
As to their eloquence, which, by the by, 
was - A to themſelves, and, though well meant, 
of little ſervice to their reſpective countries, that 
were too far gone in their vergency to ſlavery 
and ruin, thoſe two great men juſtified the 
high reputation of it by a thorough knowledge 
of the ſubjects on which they exerciſed it. The 
copious flow of their eloquence was owing to 
their 
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their unbounded acquiſitions of matter applicable 
to each purpoſe; they were not, by the ſcantineſs 
of their ideas, confined to ring the changes on a 
few ſonorous cant · words, ſuch as compoſe the 
whole of the modern patriot · dictionary. Neither 
of them was over - famous for modeſty, and yet 
neither of them had ſohigh an opinion of his powers 
of rhetoric, or ſo low a one of his countrymen, as, 
within a very little ſpace of time to ſay and un- 
ſay, again ſay and unſay the ſame things, he- 
fore the very ſame aſſembly, without the ſhadow 
of a reaſon for a fickleneſs, which could ſurely 
never have given a very favorable idea of their 
capacity. Maſters of a floy of ſenſe and expteſ- 
ſion conſtantly at hand, they did not ſtand in 
need of the excitation of contradiction to defend 
their ſpeeches from the languor of inſignificance, 
and even from the torpor of dulneſs: they did 
not, like electrical machines, require to be rub- 
bed and chafed, before they could produce their fire. 
If iavective indeed lay in their way, none could 
acquit themſelves of it with more energy, and that 
is certainly not the ſhining part of their charac- 
ter, but they never laid out for it; ſcolding, they 
could not but be ſenſible, was more liable to be 
1 laughed 
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jaughed at, than likely to be admired. They 
laid little or no ſtreſs upon that ſublime art of 
accuſation by negatives, or rather by implicitly 
affirming of another ſomething which is denied of 
one's ſelf or of others. Beſides this method be- 
ing herein moſt humbly borrowed, take for ex- 
amples: To a Scotchman, ** I never was in the 
« highlands of Scotland“ — To one educated 
at a Roman Catholic college who had embraced 
Proteftantiſm, I never was bred at St. Omer's.” 
— I did not do this, I did not do that.” 
An overwhelming figure this of ſpeech ; much, 
and with equal dignity, in uſe amongſt drabs in 
alleys, when, to evade the penalty of ſcandal 
direct, they oratorially clap their hands and cry 
out, I was never kiſſed upon a bulk! — I ne- 
ver cuckolded my huſband, not 11˙˙ — andthe 
like cunning innuendoes.——Thoſe men of real 
merit made orations of buſineſs, and not a 
buſineſs of orations. Points of ſtate were the 
objects of their ſolid diſcuſſion; not like our 
modern ſpeech-makers, who have inverted the 
poet's boaſt with relation to his tuneful art; ſince 
they have turned theirs from things to ſounds, 
from 


. 1 
from the heart to fancy . Thoſe ancient orators 
never conſidered the pomp of phraſeology, the 
cadence of periods, the employment of metaphors 
and figures, but as the trimmings and garniture 
of eloquence, not as the art itſelf ; which art in- 
deed they no more are, than raree-ſhow-reviews 
or theatrical camps are the art of war; for which 
however they have ſometimes been miſtaken. 
That, as to himſelf, he had lived to ſee admi- 
ration grown ſo cheap as to be thrown away 
on a miſtake of vehemence for ſincerity, of ipſe- 
dixit's far reaſons, of petulance for true ſpirit, 
and of intemperance of tongue for the genuine 
oratorial low. That he had lived to ſee the 
corruption of the old manly Britiſh eloquence, 
which conſiſted in the energy of ſound ſenſe, 
conveyed in plain but expreſſive words, and ter- 
rible as Phocyon's ax to the luxuriant flowers 
of rhetoric ; but now, ſince the making a trade 
of it, degenerated into a kind of Africaniſm, 


+ That urg'd by thee, I turn'd the tuneful art 
From ſounds to things, from fancy to the heart. 


Poye's Epiſt. to L. BoLINGBROKE. 
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with all its characters of heat, 3 
bounce, turgidity, amplification, and empti- 


"_ a an rivers of rock” 


Here your Aer ſhrogged up his Boulder, 
as if, in pity of this captious caviller's taſte, or 
ſpleen; and faid, that though he denied you fo 
much, he could not think that he would not 
grant, that at leaſt you meant well to. you 


country. 


441 _ it with all my heart, anſwered the 
other; but then you muſt grant too, that your 
begging that queſtion is in fact giving your hero 
up. If all his mighty merit is to ſhrink up at 
laſt to the point of well-meaning, what is there 
m that which he will not have in common with 
thoufands, or rather millions, of others of his 
honeſt countrymen, Who however would look 
very, ly, if they were to put in for the miniſtry 
without more pretentions than what that well- 


meaning alone implies, though no pretentions 


indeed ſignify without it? In times like theſe, 
when the nation, under your favorite m- r's 


driving, has borrowed ſo much upon the preci- 


pice, 
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pice; - that it moſt! be a prodigy to fave her 
from her 'downfal, is that prodigy, can you 
think, to be 1doktd for in well meaning atone; 
eſpecially ; in the man who has the moſt contri- 
buted to britg her into this firvation, whilſt he 
was all the time affuring her that the was in the 
high road of proſperity ? If after all then, the 
nation is now to be told, that all his vir- 
tues, by the opinion of which fhe ſees herfelf ſe+ 
duced into a wretched plunge, are to be ſum- 
med up in the fingle expreſſton of that well- 
meaning which is to ſtand for them all, might 
the not with propriety cry out, oc Elim: 


& Curſe on his virtues ! they've undone his country.” 


Certainly fuch a plea, in extenuation, as that of 
his well-meaning, would, in the preſent cafe, 
ſound not much better, than if a man having 
ruined his country, himſelf or friends ſhould 
plead that his heart was right, but chat he had 
not a head to loſe. The plea too would be re- 
ceivable in all humanity, and even in equity, in 
bar of any penalty; but would certainly be a very 

bad one, for making or continuing a man a mi- 
niſter: and that ſuch a man ſhould be of conſe- 
quence 
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quence enough to ruin a nation, would be no 
wonder; ſince it actually ſeems as if Providence, 
to mortify the pride of man, had abandoned the 
greateſt events to the mereſt trifles ; infomuch 
that ſometimes ſuch a perſon ſhould have it in 
his power to do his country irreparable damage, 
whoſe ſervice, beyond his ridding the common 
office-forms, had neyer been, at the higheſt ya- 
luation, worth half a crown a-year to it.“ 


At this rate, ſaid your ever-zealous adhe- 
rent, you. will grant this great man no merit at 
all? You would reduce him to the claſs of the 
moſt ordinary beings amongſt mankind.” ——. 

“ Far be ſuch a thought from me, anſwered his 
opponent, independently of its not being in the 
power of any thing I could ſay, or even perhaps 
of truth herſelf, to diſplume him. What I leave 
him is ſtill more than what I would take from 
him, nor that but with all the reluctance of hu- 
manity, forced by ſuperior conſiderations of the 
public good into the ſeverity of examination. I 
grant him, you ſee, purity of morals; I do not 
even deny him a diſintereſtedneſs which, with my 
unaffected regard for truth, I ſhould be very ſorry 

to 
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to ſay I allowed to any of thoſe who commonly 
paſs fot his competitors for power. But though 
undoubtedly no-one can be a truly great ſtateſman, 
without being at the ſame time a good man; it 
does not at all follow, that a good man may not 
be an execrable minifter. The admitting, there. 
fore, ſome moral virtues in the perſonage you 
admire, does not in the leaſt imply the excluſion 
of :diſqualifications for power, which may co- 
exiſt with them, and as probably defeat the good 
effect of them, as the continental meaſures will 
that of the national ones. There is more danger 
yet in thoſe diſqualifications, when the faults 
- which conſtitute them become epidemical ; when 
a nation lays down her own permanent character 
of ſolid ſenſe and judgment, to take up that of 
a man of power for the time being, who carries 
into the adminiſtration of affairs his own wild 
imagination, with all the pernicious paſſions and 
weakneſſes conſtitutional to himſelf; in which 
caſe it may well be ſaid that private faults are 
public calamities. The truth is, that nations 
have been too often ſeen to model themſelves 
upon the perſonal character of thoſe who 
have taken the lead of government in them. I 


have 
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people in the reign of 2 miniſter, who. was 
even barefacedly the miſſionary of corruption, 
form herſelf upon his doctrine and practice ſo 
thoroughly, that under him, and under one of 
his pupils who ſucceeded him, the ſhame ſeemed 
to be to him who was not corrupted. I have 
_ ſeen again the fame people, without however 
their renouncing any thing in the leaſt of that 
corruption, additionally adopt, under another 
miniſter, not only his political Quixotry and ro- 
domont-airs, but the groſſeſt of his inconſiſten- 
cies. And after all (continues he), for what is it 
that you would have me admire your hero? Is it 
for his exemplary ſteadineſs? Is it for his intre- 
pidity in out-braving where he cannot out rea- 
ſon? Is it for his abhorrence of arrogance? or, 
if you rather pleaſe, for his ſupreme modeſty ? 
Is it for that ſtale harlotry of patriotiſm, his 
grimaces and coying it with thoſe offers for 
which he had laid out, and in which his fucceſs 
was originally more owing to his powers of 
thwarting and annoying, than to any opinion of 
his ability as a ſtateſman, or of his ſincerity as a 
patriot ? Is it for his grateful treatment of the 

152 f public 
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public in his making of its good opinion of him 
a mounting- block, which, on his firſt deſertion, 
he ſpurned the moment he was in the ſaddle, 
and on his fecond, worſe than ſpurned, ſince he 
laid his account with keeping it, after he had 
thus repeatedly and palpably forfeited it? Is it his 
conſummateneſs in buſineſs, of the ſtile of which 
his being as great a maſter as he is of the ſub- 
ſtance, appears from thoſe ever-memorable ſecret 
inſtructions, in the pure Hurlothrumbo-ſtrain, 
ſo decently, and no doubt ſo warrantably publiſhed 
with his majeſty's title, gutted of its vowels, 
prefixed to them? Did he ever do himſelf the 
honor, and conſequently the ſervice, of mani- 
feſting any eſſential regard for excellence in arts or 
ſciences; or rather, could ever any Goth, Van- 
dal, or modern Lord, give himſelf the air of a 
more flerce contempt for that ſort of merit, 
though the oratorial art neceſſarily ſuppoſes a 
connexion in ſome degree with them all ? ſo that 
to excuſe him what could be ſaid, but that neither 
by his ſpeeches nor writings it ſhould ſeem that 
he had benefited enough by them, for him to 
owe them any great matter of gratitude ? Was 
it alſo a proof of his tenderneſs for learning, his 
| K attempt 
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attempt to faſten an odious imputation on one of 
the head ſeats of it, in a moſt puerile flight of 
expreſſion; which, it is ſaid, he would have 
afterwards retracted, with as much meanneſs as 
he had uttered it with indiſcretion, if ſuch a ſa- 
tisfaction could have ſignified from one to whom 
retractations are ſo familiar that they ſeem to coſt 
him nothing? Did he, on his acceſſion. to 
power, ſo much as propoſe or aim at any thing 
that looked like great? Did any part of his con- 
duct carry with it the markof a political genius, or 
vaſtneſs of juſt views? Did he apply any remedy, 
unleſs the aggravation of a cauſe of complaint 
may be called a remedy, to that moſt crying na- 
tional evil againſt which who had exclaimed 
more than himſelf? Did he then employ him- 
ſelf to ſhut upthat ever-gaping continental gulph, 
which in ſcarce half a century had ſwallowed ſo 
many millions, that one would have thought the 
nation had driven on a trade with the whole 
globe, to no earthly purpoſe but that of ſa- 
crificing the profits of it to German cravingneſs, 
and all ſo much in vain too! Or rather, has he not 
flung more money, more men, more national ho- 
nor, down that ſame bottomleſs abyſs, as if he 

| meant 
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meant to make a quick diſpateh, and to hurry 
the nation from a ſlow, into a galloping con- 
ſumption? Has he humbled France by fixing 
in her intereſt the ancient, and now diſguſted allies 
of Britain, or by taking from her nothing but 
what the ſtrength ſhe is actually gathering on the 
continent, through Britain's blunders, will moſt 
probably ſoon enable her to regain? In ſhort, 
to ſum up all in one queſtion, What has 
this great man done for a nation which had 
put it into his power to do ſo much?“ 


This laſt challenge your adherent anſwered in 
the beginning briſkly, but rather flagged to- 
wards the end, as if himſelf had not been aware 
of his having no more atchievements of yours to 
recount in full of all the expectations you had 
raiſed. I need not however ſpecify them to you 
they cannot well be unknown to yourſelf, and, 
God knows, the catalogue of them was not a 
very long one. Beſides, you have at hand nau- 
ſeous flatterers enough, thoſe worſt of enemies, to 
magnify them to yourſelf and to the public; 
but it is by what is ſaid againſt you that you 
muſt profit. I am to tell you then, that the 
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man of contradiction ſtiffly denied your having 
any merit in the reduction of Cape- Breton; 
all the honor of the projection of which, 
as well as of the laudable, if ſufficient, ſup- 
plies to America, he gave to the people's 
own good ſenſe; which, long before your laſt 
promotion to power, they had declared with 
ſo united, and ſo loud a voice, that it wouid 
not have been very politic, nor indeed very ſafe, 
for any miniſter not to -have given way to the 
execution of ſuch well-recommended national 
meaſures; which however, are likely to be 
more than blanked your by continental. ones. 
It would ſurely have appeared too glaring a par- 
tiality to have done every thing for Hanover, 
and, at the ſame time, nothing for Britain 
though indeed, as things are balanced, the do-- 
ing of nothing might nor perhaps have been 
worſe in the end. Trade, it is ſaid, has been 
greatly protected. It has ſoz and it was fit it 
ſhould be ſo: or from what would the Six-and- 
thirties have come to be ſent over to Germany, 
when ſo few of them will probably reviſit the Bri- 
tiſh ſhore? But let any one imagine to himſelf 
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what a difference it would have made to Britain, 
if the millions upon millions, either in every 
ſenſe ruinouſly ſent. abroad, or ſcandalouſly 
ſquandered away at home in bribing an acquieſ- 
cence in their being ſent, had been appropriated 
to the nation's own ſervice and intereſt. What 
deciſive operations in war might not have been 
produced by thoſe ſums which have been palpa- 
bly worſe than thrown away ? Suppoſe them 
but applied to the improvement of the Britiſh 
colonies in America, whence, moſt probably, 
every ſixpence would have ultimatey re-circula. 
ted into their mother country, after having done 
infinite good there, in enabling them to free 
themſelves from any future fear of the French, 
or in creating and eſtabliſhing there new funds, 
and new channels of augmentation of wealth ; 
would not even that application of the public 
treaſure have turned to rather a better account 
than pampering foreign dominions to the de- 
ſtruction of thoſe dominions, as animals are fat- 
tened till they are worth their laughter ? Or by 
whom could ſuch meaſures be with more juſtneſs 
deplored than by thoſe who are the moſt ſincere- 
ly attached to the houſe of Hanover? Whom 
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could ſuch meaſures more rejoice than the ene- 
mies of that houſe, and eſpecially the French, 
againſt whom it is pleaded they have been level- 
led? Tf thoſe meaſures favor the intereſts of diſ- 
affection, and of the Pretender, whoſe fault is 
that? Is it the fault of thoſe who ever blamed 
and openly deteſt thoſe meaſures, or of thoſe 
who have promoted or connived at them? To 
which of the two fides will common ſenſe attri- 
bute true love of king and country? Should a 
predominant Hanoverian faction, with all its 
moſt unnatural adherents and ſatellits of power, 
have the front to attack the freedom of a Britiſh 
ſubje&s giving his opinion in favor of his own 
country, and even in favor of Hanover itſelf, 
againſt meaſures which have been already ſo. 
pernicious to both, and threaten to be yet more 
ſo; what could that infer but a rankneſs of com- 
Plaiſance, in yielding that Hanover ſhould not be 
contented with ſacrifices to it of the whole na- 
tion from the court, but it muſt alſo exact vic- 
tims of individuals from the law ? In ſhort, if 
ſuch meaſures could be ſuppoſed, what crime 
could there be in a Briton, to Britain or her ſo- 
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vereign, but that of not oppoſing or ſaying 
enough againſt them? 


Your admirer then cid, that he hoped no one 
would deny, that the ſituation of affairs in Britain 
was now 10 critical, that to attempt the depriving 
a real defender of this country of that confidence, 
which alone can enable him to defend it, muſt 
be a crime which could hardly deſerve too great 


a diſcountenance, or too ſevere an animad- 
verſion. 


„There is ſtill a greater crime than that 
(anſwered his opponent) and that is, a paſſive 
acquieſcence in the nation's reliance, at ſuch a 
time, on an imaginary defender; which is what 
the Arabs ſo emphatically call leaning on a wave, 
in the height of a ſtorm. Who that really loveg 
his country can, without exclamations of grief, 
ſee her infatuately betrayed into a dependence, 
in ſuch a criſis, on a ſupport ſo unequal to the 
ſtreſs? a dependence, which muſt at once in- 
creaſe her danger, and moſt certainly her diſho- 
nor; if but for her being capable of ſuch a 
choice ? Beſides that in her preſent circumſtan- 
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ces, ſome advance it is towards her ſafety to 
know whom ſhe is not to truſt; ſome gain it is 
to loſe a vain hope. The public cannot but 
plainly ſee, plainly feel, that the fituation of 
things. is ſuch as to diſpenſe from all ſtanding 
upon ceremony in the repreſentation of truths, 
the proceeding upon the ſenſe of which muſt 
ſave the nation from ſinking, if any thing can. 
It was never yet, in Britain at leaſt, high trea- 
ſon to doubt of a miniſter's capacity; but when 
there is no longer reaſon to doubt of it at all, and 
the conſequence expected is an imminent cata- 
ſtrophe, he muſt be a defaulter to his country 
in her greateſt exigency, and even an accomplice 
in her ruin, who would remain an unactive or 
ſilent ſpectator. If any thing ſaid againſt your 
hero ſhould be falſe, calumnious, or only the 
effect of party- ſpirit, of malice, or of any other 
vile motive, it will fall to the ground of itſelf; 
the great Burleigh was libelled, the faithful Sully 
called Sejanus, in vain. There is nothing but 
truth that can make laſting impreſſions, or de- 
ſerve to make any at all. But for a truth which 
has in the leaſt an air of ill- nature, or of detrac- 
tion, to deſerve the being recei ved at all, it is not 
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enough for it to be only what it is, truth; but 
the manifeſtation of it ſhould alſo be indiſpenſa- 
bly neceſſary to the ſervice of the public: and 
then, indeed, the guilt would be to ſuppreſs it, 
or to have any fear but that of diſpleaſing thoſe 
whom only it can diſpleaſe. In the mean time, 
whatever becomes of your real defender of the 
nation, as you call him, the nation would not have 
to tremble, but for the conſequences of her not 
loſing him. Surely in a country ſo great, fo 
reſpectable, as the Britiſh one, there cannot be 
ſuch a ſcarcity of capable ſubjects as to afford no 
neutrals of rank, of property, of influence, of 
abilities, men above any attachment or ſubſer- 
viency, but to the clear intereſts. of the nation; 
men uninfected, in ſhort, with that infamous 
party - ſpirit which is ſo great an enemy to truth 
and to the public welfare. Such characters 
could not at this time be ſuſpected of ambition, 
or ſelfiſh views, in their acceptance of offices in 
the ſtare. There can be little temptation to a 
ſcramble for power or intereſt in a country which 
moſt probably will ere long have neither power nor 
intereſt for herſelf, if meaſures are not effectually 
changed, and that right ſoon. But if no ſuch per- 
ſons are to be found, if the ſpirit of patriotiſm and 
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common ſenſe are entirely departed, then indeed 
it is over with the nation; the nation herſelf is 
dead, and does not know it; and what remains 
but to beſpeak a general mourning for her?“ 


Here this ſtrange man ended, and here I con- - 
clude this long letter; for any oratorial ſtrain in 
which, there cannot, conſidering the ſubject, 
need any apology. But, for your ſatisfaction, 
I ſhall juſt add, that I never thought of you but 
as I ſtill continue to do : I believe, juſt as much 
as ever I did, that you are the man on whom 
your country is to depend. You have thoroughly 
confirmed my judgment of you, from the firſt 
notice I took of you; and I am, with all due re- 
gard, | | E 
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